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who, as it happens, is to be classed as sympathetic with the proposed modification of our present system of freedom from differential duties, is that as a matter of history this famous Act failed in its purpose. An interesting detail may be quoted from Dr. Cunningham. Commenting on the effects of the Act of 1660, he writes:1 " Indeed, in one branch of trade the measure recoiled upon its authors; the English had not a sufficient supply of ships of such burden that they could be employed in the Baltic and Scandinavian trade; and the restrictions imposed on them forced English merchants to abandon this line of commerce altogether. As a consequence, the Dutch obtained a more complete monopoly than before in the Baltic trade, which was the very foundation of their maritime power, and they could afford to relinquish the plantation trade which was at that time a somewhat small affair. On the whole, it seems that the Dutch did not suffer perceptibly during the seventeenth century." It is true that Dr. Cunningham also points out that English shipping developed enormously during the latter half of the seventeenth century, and " it is of course possible that the Navigation Act contributed along with other causes to this result . . . , but there is no sufficient proof of any direct connection between this celebrated measure and the decline of Holland." It is worth noting that incidentally the decline of Holland is largely attributed to the fact that its wealth depended so much on mere trade as distinct from industry, and thus
1 Vol. ii. p. 212.